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. . « The growth and vigor of your valu- 


able plants depend upon keeping them free 
from insect infestations. Especially under 
glass you cannot afford to run risks from 
careless or inaccurate formulas compounded 


on the job. 


For safety ... for a thorough job... for 


simplicity, you can depend entirely on 


Wihous 
| 0.K, PLANT SPRAY 


No fuss, no bother—nothing to mx, stir, 
or strain. Simply dilute with water. Keeps 
indefinitely, won't gum or clog sprayers. 
Doesn't burn or discolor foliage. Simple to 
use, effective in results—-economical be 


cause it is efficient. 


For over a quarter-century Wilson's O. K. 
Plant Spray has been preserving the beauty 
of great estates as well as small gardens 
Used and recommended by officers and 
members of the Garden Club of America. 
eo 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














, a 
Try It 


The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 











Ask for Samples 


ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


From Oregon 


Iris douglasiana, I. tenax, Pentstemon rupi- 
cola, Trillium ovatum, Delphinium leuco- 
phaeum, Anemone occidentalis and others, 
25c a packet, postpaid. 1933 list ready. 


DREW SHERRARD 





FOR HARDY STOCK 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
May We Send Our Catalog? 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 
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: Garden Work for Late November ; 


Kerra sa?-s —) 


T= blooms of Christmas roses may become spattered with early Winter 
rains unless they are protected. Some persons prefer to cover specimen 
plants in the garden with a small frame and a piece of glass. Large clumps 
can be dug with a clump of soil around the roots and potted or set out 
directly in a coldframe, which is the only protection needed. The flowers 
will endure hard frost. 

One may now sow sweet peas out of doors in well prepared trenches. 
Planting at this time, in many states, will ensure sturdy plants and early 
flowers next year. 

After the first heavy freezing of the ground, mulch the strawberry bed 
with a light two-inch covering of any material that will not mat down. 
Straw or salt hay is good. Avoid using any material that may carry weed 
seeds. Pine needles make an excellent mulch. 

Clean up the vegetable garden thoroughly, burning refuse of all kinds 
that may harbor diseases or insects. 
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Finish as soon as possible with the planting of Spring flowering bulbs | 


of all kinds. Try some of the smaller, dainty bulbs such as snowdrops, 
scillas, grape hyacinths and crocuses in the rock garden or under shrubs. 

Dwarf boxwood used as an edging in the garden should be protected 
for the Winter with cut branches of evergreens laid over them or a light 
covering of salt hay. Larger specimens, too, should be shielded from the 
bright Winter sun and from the weight of snow with some sort of a 
shelter of canvas, straw or boards. Most persons favor leaving room at 
the bottom of any shelter for the free circulation of air. 

Choice kinds of junipers may scald in unfavorable locations unless 
they are given a covering. This applies particularly to large specimens. 

Gloxinias should be kept growing as long as possible but they nat- 
urally rest during the Winter. When the leaves fade, put the pots of bulbs 
in a warm cellar until time to repot them in late Winter or early Spring 
in a soil consisting of loam, a liberal amount of leaf mold and enough 


| sand to make the soil porous. 


The hardy gloxinias in the garden, botanically incarvilleas, need a 
mound of soil or sand over them in addition to the customary Winter 
mulching given the perennial border. 

If house plants seem to be sickly, there may be grubs or worms in the 
soil. The worms can be killed, however, by watering the soil with lime- 
water, made by mixing a heaping tablespoonful of slaked lime in a pint 


| of water. Mix the two and let the lime settle. Next day fill the pot with 


limewater. The worms will come to the surface. 

Destroy corn stubble by the first of December to help rid the garden 
of corn borers. Be sure that all the stubble is either burned or turned 
under deeply. Weeds with large hollow stalks must also be cleaned up 
as these are a natural hibernating place for the borer. 

If iris borers have been destructive during the past season, lightly burn 
over the iris clumps now to destroy the eggs of the iris borer that were 
laid on the foliage in September and October. The fire should not be 
hot enough to scald the rhizomes. 
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brings you 


Large, Illustrated 


1934 


Tus book, while 
illustrating and de- 
scribing hundreds of 
varieties of Sutton’s Sutton’s Salpiglossis 
Seeds, is far more Seed Packets— 
than a catalogue. It 60c and 35c 

is recognized far and 

wide as a master guide to successful flower 
growing. Mailed post-paid for 35 cents. 


Special $1.25 Offer 


To acquaint more of our American friends 
with the superior quality of Sutton’s Seeds 
and the utility of Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide 
in Horticulture and General Garden Seed 
Catalogue for 1934, we offer packets of four 
choice varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, together 
with the Catalogue, for only $1.25. These 
packets include: 

LAVATERA (Mallow) —Sutton’s Loveliness 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDI!I—Sutton’s Purity. 
Sweet-scented and perpetual flowering. 
ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King (Scarlet Flame). The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 

Seeds alone may be had for $1. Catalogue alone, 
35 cents. Both seeds and Catalogue, $1.25 

Use International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 
Dept. C-9 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





Black Locust Re-forest burned-over 
a 


. eres; replant bare 

Red Pine fields ; cover valleys and 
° hills with trees that 

Black Pine grow into safe, sure 


White Spruce profits. 
Norway Spruce Write today for special 


Fall prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street New York City 





Gypsophila paniculata var: pacifica 


PINK BABY’S BREATH 
Field plants 75 cents each 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


OLIVE BELCHES Catalog of distinctive plants 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 





Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 

A wonderful small indoor plant. Can be 

planted in the rock garden too. 

In 2'-in. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
plants $1.00 each postpaid 


MIDDELEER INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3. 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Autumn Exhibition in New York 


HE 26th annual Autumn exhibition of the Horticultural 

Society of New York surpassed all which have preceded 
it in quality and artistry. The large hall of the American 
Museum of Natural History was open only to members of 
the society on the first evening, November 2, but the halls 
were crowded with spectators throughout the remainder of 
the show, which closed November 5. Chrysanthemums were 
outstanding, but orchids were shown in profusion. George 
Baldwin & Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y., easily scored a first 
place with one of the finest collections that has ever been 
shown, thereby winning the cash prize and the gold medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society offered as the 
sweepstakes in the orchid classes. Orchidwood, Inc., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., gained second place and Duke's Farms, 
Somerville, N. J., third. 

Cypripediums, miltonias, cattleyas and other orchids were 
exhibited to perfection in a 50-foot group by Lager &% Hur- 
rell of Summit, N. J., and gained a first prize. Orchidwood 
and Lager & Hurrell were prizewinners in the | 2-plant classes. 

The gold medal of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, donated by Clement Moore, went to F. E. Dixon, 
Elkins Park, Pa., for the best American raised hybrid orchid. 
A special silver medal went to Hubert K. Dalton of Rumson, 
N. J. (George J. Ciejka, Superintendent), for a group of 
orchids set up in a novel arrangement. 

Unusual groups were to be seen, one being a collection of 
anemone and thread-petaled chrysanthemums exhibited by 
Clarence Lewis, Skylands Farms, Sterlington, N. Y., which 
was awarded a bronze medal. A surpassingly fine Japanese 
garden was the work of Mrs. W. Redmond Cross (Anthony 
Sailer, gardener). Considerable interest centered around a 
group of cerise-pink colored Schizostylis coccinea var. Mrs. 
Heggarty, shown by Mrs. E. Eldridge of Great Neck, L. L., 
which was awarded a silver medal. Vegetables were artistically 
shown by the Mrs. Burden estate. 


The Chrysanthemum Society of America 


The Chrysanthemum Society of America held its 32nd 
annual show and meeting on November 10, 11 and 12 in 
the large ballroom of the Willard Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
Exhibits came from 30 states and from as far West as Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Elmer D. Smith of Adrian, Mich., showed a number of 
new, outstanding seedlings, one of them, a yellow exhibition 
variety named ‘“The Big Child,’ being awarded the silver 
cup of the society. The Bristol Nurseries of Bristol, Conn., 
also received a silver cup, for a bronze seedling pompon. 
Another outstanding yellow seedling, grown by V. R. De 
Petris of Grosse Point, Mich., was named Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, while yet another, a yellow commercial variety 


grown by Mr. Smith, was named Mrs. Helen K. Johnson 
in honor of the wife of the national recovery administrator. 
A third Smith seedling, a shell-pink incurved variety, was 
named Evening Star. The christening ceremony at which 
Mrs. Roosevelt was present proved to be an interesting feature 
of the show. 

A feature exhibit staged by J. Wise Byrnes of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture containing primarily his own seedlings 
is worthy of mention. Huge plants grown in cascade form 
served as a background for this display. 

Walter J. Engel of Columbus, Ohio, was re-elected presi- 
dent, T. P. Langhans of Pittsburgh, Pa., vice-president, 
William F. Ekas of Baltimore, Md., treasurer and Arno H. 
Nehrling of Boston, Mass., secretary. The society voted to go 
to Pittsburgh in 1934. 


Hardy Chrysanthemum Show in Philadelphia 


The hardy chrysanthemum show of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society in the Insurance Company of North 





Exhibit of orchids for which Mr. Hubert K. Dalton was given a 
stlver medal at the ower show in New York 
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America Building, Philadelphia, on November 1 and 2 was 
largely an exhibition of mid-season flowers, for the early 
blooming kinds had gone and many of the late flowers were 
not yet in their prime. 

One of the finest exhibits, both from the point of view of 
beauty and of educational value, was that of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Horticultural Foundation of Swarthmore College, which 
was among the non-competitive display collections staged in 
the smaller room adjoining the main exhibition hall. The 
different types were arranged in groups, and 112 varieties 
were included—each clearly and correctly labeled. 

Some of the outstanding varieties were: BUTTONS—Baby 
Doll (light yellow), Little Barbee (red), Little Tot (pale 
rose pink), Mary Pickford (white) and the dwarf Petite 
(yellow) ; POMPONS—Alecia (golden bronze), Claret (dark 
claret), Donald (light pink), Ouray (dark reddish brown) 
and Ruth (deep claret); LARGE POMPONS—Julia DeWitt 
(bronze amber), Mrs. Nellie Kleris (pink) and Red Flare 
(deep red) ; SINGLES—Bronze Buckingham (bronze) and 
Dazzler (red) ; LoosE DOUBLES—Frances Whittlesey (rich 
bronze and garnet). 

The Henry F. Michell Company was awarded the society’s 
bronze medal for their large collection. Potted plants of 
Mrs. W. E. Buckingham, a beautiful rose pink single, were 
used most effectively as a background for the other varieties. 

Elmer D. Smith & Co. added to the interest of the exhibi- 
tion by sending a collection of their introductions from 
Adrian, Mich. Among these were Margot, a white button; 
Natoma, a small lavender pompon; Dazira, a pale pink single; 
and Jewel, a pinkish lavender pompon. 

Mr. William H. Ritter of Philadelphia showed several seed- 
lings of promise, along with named flowers which he has 
introduced. His collection included many quilled varieties, 
which he has been very successful in producing, Fuji-Yama 
being especially admired. 

In the competitive section of the show in the main hall, 
Mrs. Maurice Bower Saul of Moylan-Rose Valley won a large 
number of awards. Her seedlings were especially fine, and all 
of her entries showed beautiful culture. Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson 
of Chestnut Hill and Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford 
received awards. Mrs. F. von A. Cabeen of Devon and Mr. 
William H. Ritter of Philadelphia were also prize winners. 

According to many critics, the arrangement classes were the 
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outstanding feature of the show. The ladies have now 
reached such a high standard of excellence in this art that it is 
increasingly difficult for the judges to make selections. Mrs. 
Charles A. Fife of Philadelphia and Mrs. C. F. C. Stout of 
Ardmore each received two awards in these classes. Other prize 
winners were Mrs. Langdon Lea and Mrs. R. Howard Eisen- 
brey of Merion, and Mrs. W. F. Apgar and Mrs. George 
Poffenberger of Audubon, N. J. 


The Garden Club of Kentucky 


The Garden Club of Kentucky held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Paris, October 24, with the Bourbon County Garden 
Club acting as hostess. The attendance was large and the 
various boards and committees were crowded with new and 
interesting work. 

The guest speaker for the day was Mr. James Speed of 
Louisville, whose lecture on ‘“‘Hobbies” proved highly enter- 
taining and instructive for both gardeners and lovers of birds. 

All the officers, many chairmen, club presidents and dele- 
gates crowded the auditorium. Important resolutions were 
offered and adopted with enthusiasm. The first resolution 
urged the conservation of Kentucky native flora, trees, shrubs, 
wildflowers and ferns. Another resolution provided for the 
protection of roadside planting, carrying a fine as penalty for 
molesting or destroying plants. A third resolution called for 
the control through legislation of signs and billboards along 
the highways, and that all billboards be placed a stipulated 
distance back from the road, and to bear a license number. 

A message was dispatched to the Hon. Lee A. Strong, 
Bureau of Plant Introduction, Washington, requesting modi- 
fication of Plant Quarantine No. 37. After adjournment, 
Hon. and Mrs. Frederick A. Wallis welcomed the members 
and guests to their beautiful old colonial home on Pleasant 
street to a reception in honor of the officers. 


Money for National Arboretum Available 


A National Arboretum on the Anacostia river near Wash- 
ington, D. C., has now been assured by President Roosevelt, 
who, on October 20, authorized the allocation of $380,000 
to the United States Department of Agriculture for the pur- 
chase of land for the arboretum, which will cover approxi- 
mately 800 acres. It is expected that the preliminary work 
will begin soon. The arboretum will have 
a representative collection of woody plants 
for educational purposes. Later space will 
be provided for research and experimental 
work. 


Quarantine Conference in Washington 


Probably little or no change in quaran- 
tine No. 37 will be made. Bulb growers, 
nurserymen and government officials said 
they were in favor of strengthening the 
quarantine against foreign plants at the 
hearing held in Washington, D. C., on 
October 25. Amateur interests favored 
modification provided that it could be 
effected without in any way lessening the 
protection against plant pests. Orchid 
growers suggested that a greater number 
of species be permitted entry into this 
country. There was a general sentiment in 
favor of the establishment of inspection 
depots at important ports of entry. How- 
ever, the 200 people that filled the Interior 
Department auditorium adopted no resolu- 
tions, took no votes and did not record 
any group action. 
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WHEN WINTER COMES TO THE GARDEN 


Methods old and new for providing adequate 
protection during the cold and stormy months. 


T is like repeating axioms to say that Winter covering should 
| not be put over herbaceous plants until the ground is well 
frozen. The reason is that the ground once frozen should 
be kept that way to avoid alternate freezing and thawing which 
has an injurious effect upon the plants and disturbs their root 
systems. Furthermore, in localities where mice do damage in 
the garden a mulch put on early affords them a Winter home. 
On the other hand rhododendrons and similar plants are 
benefited by a thick mulch of leaves or peat moss kept on the 
ground the year around. A mulch of this nature, however, is 
damp underneath and thus distasteful to rodents. Rhododen- 
drons which receive at least a little shade during the day need 
no protection, but plants in exposed sunny places should be 
shielded from the sun with some sort of screen, which is best 
put in place with heavy stakes before the ground freezes. Differ- 
ent materials may be used for this purpose. One often sees 
burlap stretched on a framework, but in Philadelphia, Pa., a 
special straw screen has been devised which is much more orna- 
mental and durable. 

The person with a seaside garden has unusual conditions to 
contend with. In some instances it is even necessary to erect 
wooden barricades to the windward of small evergreen speci- 
mens and also to build wooden screens around small formal 
gardens and against roses climbing over latticework to shield 
them from the ocean wind and spray. 

Amateurs sometimes invent garden gadgets to suit their own 
requirements. Mr. H. W. Holzer of Hyde Park, Mass., has 
made a conical collar of metal which he has found very satis- 
factory and convenient in protecting his hybrid tea roses over 
Winter. The ideal size for the collars is ten inches in diameter 
at the top and 14 inches at the bottom, the height being nine 
inches. The material is numbers 18 to 24 galvanized iron. A 
collar is put around each plant and then filled with three or 
four shovelfuls of soil. No Winter rains can wash the soil away. 
Care must be taken to heap the soil at the top so there will be 
no hollows to hold water. After a hard frost, leaves are piled 
around the collars and over the tops with old pea brush or 
other material added to hold the leaves down. Probably tops 
of large peach baskets will answer about the same purpose. 

Most amateurs protect their hybrid tea and polyantha roses 
by first hilling soil around them to a height of ten inches or 
so. This may be taken from the top of the bed if in doing so 
the roots are not exposed. However, it is usually wiser to 
bring a few wheelbarrow loads of loam from the vegetable 
garden. Then after the ground has frozen thoroughly to a 
depth of an inch or two, other covering can be added in the 
form of oak leaves, salt hay, cornstalks or evergreen boughs 
held down by heavy stakes or boards. It is not wise to put 
on the top covering until the ground is actually frozen, some 
time late in December or during the first week in January. 

In sections where the Winters are very severe it sometimes 
is necessary to lay heavy mulches over tender roses and even 
to erect canvas or wooden covers over the beds. Under such 
conditions it might be wiser to dig the plants every Fall and 
store them in a deep pit or trench. Standard rose bushes should 
be bent down and the tops pegged to the ground and covered 
with soil or straw. Climbing roses in exposed places occa- 
sionally need a little protection in the form of evergreen 
boughs tied over the rose covered archway or latticework. 
Straw can be used for this purpose too. 

A new weatherproofed fiber shield has been introduced this 
year for the purpose of keeping plants from being killed by 
ice that might form around the crown and also to protect 
them from alternate freezing and thawing. The shields are of 





Pine boughs are useful for protecting tender shrubs and other plants 


two designs, one being like a small forcing box with a glass 
cover and the other like a hood with a glass side. These devices 
are new but gardeners are said to have found them useful in 
protecting foxgloves, hollyhocks, delphiniums and Canter- 
bury bells, which are often difficult to winter over. 

A few shrubs need a little special attention. ‘The gordonia 
or franklinia is tender in the more northern states and should, 
therefore, be hilled up with soil as high as is convenient; two 
feet is not too much. In the North the oakleaf hydrangea, 
H. quercifolia, is better off with a foot of soil hilled around 
the base of the plant until it gets to be quite old and hard- 
stemmed. For that matter a number of plants with more or 
less soft wood or those native in a milder climate are occa- 
sionally tender in their juvenile state and hardy thereafter. 
The dove tree is an example of this. If heather receives the 
shade of shrubs or overhanging tree branches, it may not need 
any Winter covering but otherwise a little straw thrown over 
the plants will keep them from burning when the Winter sun 
is strong. 

An exposed specimen of rhododendron can easily be covered 
with large pine boughs thrust into the ground and tied 
securely over the plants. Pine boughs, in fact, make an excel- 
lent cover for perennials, rock garden plants and evergreen 
barberries such as Berberts juliane and B. verruculosa. 

Butterfly bushes may or may not need Winter covering, 
depending upon the locality and the natural protection the 
plants receive. Near Boston it usually is advisable to hill soil 
around them to protect the base of the stems and the roots 
from winterkilling. Further south the tops are not usually 
killed back very much. 

A handy method of protecting individual tender plants is 
to erect a low fence of chicken wire around them and to fill 
in with leaves or mulching material. This is often done with 
tree peonies. 

In general it may be said that most perennials are better 
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The modern straw screen is neater in appearance than the burlap of ten used 


off to have a light covering. The material may be oak leaves, 
cornstalks, salt hay, tobacco stems, evergreen boughs or even 
the heavy stalks of garden annuals such as cosmos. Salt hay 
and tobacco stems are now available by the bale from seed 
stores. It will be wise with most mulching materials to fasten 
them down securely with some sort of heavy covering such as 
old bean poles or chicken wire because it is rather disappoint- 
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Straw screens used to protect foundation planting and tall shrubs 


ing to find after the first heavy wind storm that the garden 
mulch is in a neighbor's yard. 

Ordinarily hardy shrubs need no protection. They usually 
gather enough loose leaves about them to cover the soil. Newly 
set out evergreen trees and shrubs are better off if they have a 
ground cover of some kind, even strawy manure or litter from 
the compost heap. Newly set out peonies and irises should 
have a light cover of some kind. Peonies and delphiniums 
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Metal collars provided by an amateur for the protection of his rose plants 
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enjoy a mulch of coal ashes over their crowns. Strawy manure 
can be used over bulbs, which will resent continuous thawing 
and freezing of the soil. 

It may be said safely that diseases of plants can be to some 
extent controlled by cleaning up and burning the diseased 
foliage of plants in the Fall before any mulch is put on. This 
applies, for instance, to roses, delphiniums, peonies, phlox and 
hollyhocks. 

When a light mulch is applied to evergreen perennials like 
foxgloves, madonna lilies, sweet williams and pansies, it is 
well to be careful that the foliage is not broken down during 
the operation. 

Fig trees, not usually considered hardy, may be kept out- 
doors over Winter near Boston if the trees are surrounded 
with a framework of boards filled with mulching material. 

Drainage in the soil and on the surface of the ground have 
much to do with the condition of herbaceous plants in the 
Spring. A great many garden perennials have a little foliage 
showing above the ground all Winter and if this is frequently 
covered with water or ice, they can hardly be expected to 
endure. In some instances it may be necessary to dig temporary 
shallow ditches to carry off the surface water. Heavy soil 
tends to throw small plants out of the ground and in such 
instances it may be necessary to mulch deeper than when the 
soil is light and porous. 

Rock gardens need only a light cover of salt hay or straw. 
It will repay one many times over to use a material that is 
absolutely free of weed seeds even though it be a little more 
expensive. Rock plants with evergreen rosettes like some of 
the lewisias will winter better if they are given a light mulch- 
ing of stone chips or gravel around the crown of each plant 
before the salt hay, evergreen boughs or oak leaves are laid 
down. 

Many specimen evergreens used in home ground plantings, 
as, for instance, arborvitaes and retinosporas, may have several 
stems which will spread in different directions when the 
plants are laden with snow and ice. This splits the plants, 
but it may be prevented by either winding soft cords spirally 
up small specimens or tying the central stems of large plants 
together to keep them from spreading apart. Specimen ever- 
greens planted near the house where they will get the drip 
from overhanging eaves should be covered with a wooden 
shelter overhead. 

Hardy water lilies in pools need not be moved out for the 
Winter but merely gathered in one corner of the pool if the 
plants are in tubs or boxes and covered with a very heavy 
mulch of leaves or straw and the entire pool covered with a 
wooden top. The water may be left in reasonably deep garden 
pools, however, if it is lowered to two-thirds its normal depth 
and the pool then covered with a wooden top and later 
mulched when the weather is severe. Goldfish will come 
through the Winter perfectly under such conditions provided 
only that the pool does not freeze solid. 

For the usual mulching operations peat moss is very satis- 
factory. It would be wiser, however, with plants of an ever- 
green nature, not to cover the base of the crown. In situations 
that are not too windy buckwheat hulls are proving to be of 
considerable value as a garden mulch. Peanut husks are also 
satisfactory and are now available. Where other methods of 
protecting the madonna lily have failed, one might try cover- 
ing the crown of the plant with a liberal quantity of fine sand. 

If plants are being wintered over in the coldframe, the only 
mulch needed will be a few oak leaves at first, using just enough 
to cover the plants lightly. Hill soil up against the frame. When 
the ground is frozen, cover the frame with sash and lay straw 
matting or cornstalks over the glass. 

Rhubarb will be much benefited by a mulch of manure 
over the crown of each plant. In the coldest sections of the 
country blackberries and raspberries may be pegged down and 
covered with soil or some other mulch. 























WHERE THE COUNTRY’S FINEST LILACS GROW 


Mr. John C. Wister writes about gardens 
visited and the plants found in them. 


and for none more so than lilacs, which were superb in 

nearly all sections along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
flowers usually begin to open early in May in Philadelphia, 
while in New York it is the middle of the month and at 
Rochester and the Arnold Arboretum it is more likely to be 
the end of the month before they are at their height. 

The two last-named collections are undoubtedly the largest 
in the country. I believe the Arnold Arboretum collection is 
the older of the two. Before Professor Sargent’s death many 
of the plants were in poor condition. They did not produce 
flowers of large size, and one of his last orders was to give 
the plants a most severe pruning. The superintendent receiving 
these orders understood that the plants were to be cut down 
entirely and this was done. There has been some question as to 
whether such drastic treatment had really been contemplated 
by Professor Sargent. Many flower lovers thought that the 
collection had been ruined but the plants came up wonder- 
fully and in two or three years formed fine bushes which once 
more gave splendid flowers and have attracted great numbers 
of visitors. 

This older collection is along the drive going in from the 
Forest Hills entrance, while the newer varieties are on both 
sides of the grass walk a little further up the hill. The two 
collections side by side illustrate the great steps that have been 
made in the breeding of lilacs, for a study of those on the 
upper path will convince most persons that the larger part of 
the older varieties have been surpassed and are really no longer 
needed in a collection. 

The Rochester collection, started by John Dunbar under 
the inspiration of Professor Sargent, has an additional interest 
in having a large number of seedlings raised by Mr. Dunbar. 
Some of them are named but they are, I believe, mostly not in 
commerce and I personally hope that most of them will not 
get into commerce for they are not enough different from the 
finer French kinds to warrant their introduction. Of all the 
Dunbar lilacs, President Lincoln is my favorite; it has long 
been the bluest lilac in commerce. The plants at Rochester 
have been given more room than at the arboretum. Moreover, 
the soil there is naturally heavier and the growth of the plants 
has been better. 

I have visited both these collections many times and always 
enjoyed seeing them, but of all the collections of lilacs I have 
seen either in this country or abroad none can equal that in 
the garden nursery of Mr. T. A. Havemeyer at Brookville, 
Long Island. Mr. Havemeyer is president of the Horticultural 
Society of New York and is an authority on many plants, 
but the lilac has always been his favorite and he grows it to 
great magnificence. It has always seemed to me that the colors 
of his flowers are brighter than those grown farther inland. 
Perhaps the moist air from the Sound has much to do with 
that, for his soil is far from being rich and must require much 
feeding. His plants are grown in nursery rows and are rather 
difficult to study because often they are too close together or 
are difficult to approach through cultivated ground, but all of 
them are making superb growth and give flowers finer than 
any I have ever seen elsewhere. 

The collection is large and must include nearly all varieties 
in commerce but it concentrates on the finer kinds raised by 
Lemoine in the last 20 or 25 years. Mr. Havemeyer once told 
me that the good lilacs that had been raised by persons other 
than Lemoine could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
From what I have seen there this year, I would like to amend 
that remark to include the fingers of both hands, in order that 


‘Te cool wet Spring of 1933 was ideal for many flowers 


some of Mr. Havemeyer’s recent seedlings may be included. 
He has raised seedlings for many years but has always been 
very modest about them and usually has preferred not to 
name them or put them into commerce. The first one, and 
perhaps the only one in commerce so far, was named for Mrs. 
W. E. Marshall. It is not a large flower and Mr. Havemeyer 
has often modestly said that it was really not good enough 
but its deep red purple color makes it unique and I believe it 
is needed in any good collection of lilacs. 

Five or more years ago Mr. Havemeyer showed me with 
pride a seedling the individual flower of which was as large as 
the 20-doilar gold piece which he triumphantly pulled out of 
his pocket to prove the point. This variety has since been 
named Night and the name is fitting, for it is indeed one of 
the darkest purples, with a fine tall spike. 

Another purple flower, perhaps not quite as dark, has since 
been named for Mr. Havemeyer’s sister-in-law, Sarah Sands. 
I have seen this one several years and it gives promise of being 
a most valuable new kind. This year I was most impressed, 
however, with a new single blue seedling named True Blue. 
It is a good name for a fine lilac which will, I believe, surpass 
President Lincoln, as both the spike and flower are of better 
form and texture. I hope that this variety may be put into 
commerce by him, for I feel that it will bring him much fame. 
A third, deep single purple, has been named Zulu and it also 
shows great promise for the future. 

Many of the fine Lemoine varieties were to be seen in 
quantity this year. Among them were Mont Blanc and Vestale 





President Falliéres remains one of the best double pink lilacs 
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in single whites, and Miss Willmott and Edith Cavell in 
double whites. In double blue, Olivier de Serres was one of 
the most distinct. In violet-blue, de Miribel and Cavour have 
always seemed to me deserving of an especially prominent place. 
In the lilac shades we have the double Henri Martin and René 
Jarry-Desloges, Thunberg and Victor Lemoine, a quartet hard 
to beat. As a double pink, President Fallieres stands out year 
after year, while in the single purples Marceau, Réaumur, 
Monge, Congo and Volcan are all first class. 

This is quite an array of fine modern varieties but if we had 
to have some of the still newer things I should like to mention 
Boule d’Azure, Capitaine Baltet, Marengo and Masséna as 
plants which are sure to become very popular in the next 
10 or 15 years; they have not been in commerce long enough 
yet to have been widely distributed or to be seen by many 
people. The new Etna is a single purple. Montesquieu looks 
like a good purple companion to Necker. 

All these are Lemoine varieties, but with them we should 
never neglect to plant Mme. F. Morel and Jan van Tol and 
the old variety Macrostachya, which dates back long before 
Lemoine’s time. These must have been three of the varieties 
Mr. Havemeyer referred to when he spoke of the non-Lemoine 
kinds which could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The controversy about grafting lilacs on privet still rages 
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Polystichum lemmoni as it grows in a Seattle, Wash., garden 


and I notice that Mrs. Harding in her new book has devoted 
some space to it. I have been interested to see year after year 
how calmly Mr. Havemeyer takes this controversy and how 
he continues to grow his lilacs on privet with perfect success. 
One sees row after row of magnificent plants from one-year 
up to immense specimens 20 or more years old, testifying to 
the fact that under his methods the sin of grafting on privet 
cannot be quite as great as some persons say. He may have an 
occasional case of what the learned experts term ‘‘graft blight”’ 
but I have had this same malady pointed out to me in other 
places on plants that never were grafted and were grown from 
cuttings in the beginning. 

I notice that Andrews, Brand, Horsford and one or two 
other nurserymen are growing lilacs from cuttings and I am 
glad that they are doing it, but | do not see how they can 
make a commercial success of this practice, for it is a slow 
proposition and they must compete with other nurserymen 
who are growing them more quickly on privet and who 
doubtless will cut the price so low that a profit cannot be made 
on the cutting-grown material. 

Our president has given great publicity to the necessity of 
raising prices and I hope that the time is coming when the 
American gardener will be willing to pay higher prices for 
good nursery material and not allow the nurseryman who 
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grows the best material on a small scale and in a slow way to 
be smothered out by the mass production of the large concern 
which grows plants more quickly in a way which sometimes 
may not be quite as desirable. 

It seems strange that more public parks have not established 
great lilac collections like those in the Arnold Arboretum or in 
Rochester. They need not have two, three, or four hundred 
varieties, but they should have at least 50 and perhaps 75 
kinds to show the great development of this flower. A start is 
being made in a number of places at the present time. The 
New York Botanical Garden has such a collection of plants, a 
gift from Mr. Havemeyer some years ago. The new arboretum 
at Swarthmore College near Philadelphia already has between 
50 and 100 varieties, the gift of Mrs. Arthur Scott. I trust 
the time is not far distant when every city in the cooler parts 
of the country will have such collections properly named. 


—John C. Wister. 
Germantown, Pa. 


A RARE WESTERN ROCK FERN 


HE lovely, dwarf, rock fern, Polystichum lemmonti, has 

proved to be one of the most handsome Lochinvars to 
come out of the West. Although its native home is in the high 
western mountains, ranging from Alaska to Cali- 
fornia, there are only a few actual locations at 
which it has been found. Indeed, its existence has 
been known only since the year 1900, and in the 
horticultural world it is as yet practically un- 
known. In the one location from which it is 
known in the State of Washington, it is seen in 
rare quantities from 4,500 feet on up to the true 
alpine region of 7,000 feet elevation. 

Contrary to the common belief that ferns must 
have shade, here is a bold lover of full, bright sun- 
shine that revels in snuggling its beautiful fronds 
close against a large boulder. The fronds are very 
full and compact, the pinnae being densely crowded. 
Occasionally individuals reach a maximum height 
of ten inches but the average fern of this kind is 
usually six to eight inches. The fact that it is ever- 
green and exceptionally hardy adds especially to its 
value as a rock garden subject. 

All this fern asks is a gritty, well-drained soil 
and a boulder against which it can bask and which 
also forms a contrasting background, the better to 
display its rare beauty. 

The accompanying illustration is from a photograph of a 
specimen plant which is growing quite contentedly in the rock 
garden of Mr. and Mrs. Carl S. English, Jr., in Seattle. 
Rock garden enthusiasts who are seeking the unusual, the rare, 
the hardy and the exquisite all in one will find P. lemmoni a 


veritable jewel. 
—Edith Hardin English. 
Seattle, Wash. 


LATE OCTOBER AT BREEZE HILL 


FoR 23 years I have been observing what happens, both 
immediately before and after Jack Frost clamps down on 
Breeze Hill. The first recorded frost in 1917 was on October 
7, the beginning of a dreadfully destructive Winter. In 1924 
the garden actually bloomed itself out before frost came on 
November 17. In 22 years there have been 12 October killing 
frosts to ten in November. 

The “‘pre-frost’’ condition as these words are written is 
interesting, because there is an endeavor at Breeze Hill to have 
the garden picture pleasing the year round. Just now the 
Norway maples, a noble dwarf horsechestnut, the great tulip 
trees, and some shrubs, including calycanthus, are brilliantly 
yellow. From the dogwoods the rapacious robins have cleaned 
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off all the brilliant red berries, leaving the whitish buds for 
next year to set off the crimson foliage. Viburnum tomento- 
sum has high color and, of course, the Thunberg barberry is 
brilliant. My pet persimmon tree has lost all its foliage, re- 
vealing the usual delicious crop of sweetly succulent fruits that 
are good as they drop before frost. 

The annuals and perennials keep on. The new and desirable 
Tithonia is up ten or 12 feet and holds out its orange blooms. 
Aster tataricus is only a bit lower in its clear blue blooms. A 
new aster, Wonder of Staffa, has large and lovely light blue 
flowers, and of course Mauve Cushion in the rockery is a 
continuing delight. The aconites are at their best. 

The chrysanthemums at Breeze Hill are aimed to be Octo- 
ber flowering. First among them and already having provided 
its brilliant whiteness, Chrysanthemum coreanum is now 
supported by Mr. Cumming’s wonderful hybrids, which 
show immense single flowers in exquisite pastel shades. Alad- 
din is not as good as it was last year, but certain seedlings, 
both from Sutton seed and Breeze Hill seed, give us large 
bright scarlet flowers. The genus is pushing forward into 
October, as it should. 

We have been fortunate at Breeze Hill to get really brilliant 
scarlet zinnias, well distributed both in the large and in the 
small flowering groups. An amazing double scarlet nasturtium 
vies with Golden Glow. 

Our great pleasure in Eupatorium ceelestinum has been suc- 
ceeded by a good strain of ageratum, which of course will 
wipe out when Jack Frost comes along. The new hunneman- 
nia, exploited in this year’s seed trials, will stay a while, I 
think. 

As tender sub-shrubs I secured this year all the fuchsias and 
all the lantanas that can be had in named varieties. The 
fuchsias did not seem to appreciate any of the choice places in 
which I put them, but the lantanas did, and I now know we 
have a really excellent all-season blooming series of varieties 
from pure white through clear yellow to deep orange and 
scarlet in this easily grown tender perennial. —I'wo weeks ago 
in Texas I ran into so-called hardy lantanas which endured 
zero weather there, and these will move up to Breeze Hill. 
There are scores of lovely Autumn pictures at Breeze Hill. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ROLE OF COAL ASHES IN GARDENING 


OAL ashes will be found of value to the amateur gar- 
dener in many unsuspected ways. They make a good 
mulch over a number of plants that require drainage around 
the crown during the Winter. The delphinium is an example. 
Cut away all old stalks and clean up and burn any débris 
around the plants. If delphinium diseases were very destruc- 
tive during the last season, it even may be wise to scrape away 
a little of the surface soil from about the crown and replace 
it with fresh soil from another part of the garden. Over the 
crown of each plant place a mound of coal ashes, which is all 
the Winter mulching that delphiniums need. Then, too, 
eremuri (the giant desert candle) is a plant which may well be 
mulched during the Winter months with coal ashes. 

In coldframes coal ashes are useful, too. If the frames are 
to be filled with potted plants, or potted bulbs are being stored 
until time to force them this Winter, cover the bottom of the 
frame with a layer of coal ashes to provide drainage. On the 
other hand, if the frame is used in the Summer to hold house 
plants or other material in pots, coal ashes to the depth of an 
inch or more will keep earthworms from getting into the pots 
through the drainage holes. 

The porous nature of coal ashes makes them especially use- 
ful wherever drainage is necessary. Small pieces of coal ashes 
may be used in the bottom of flower pots very successfully. 
In greenhouses or conservatories where appearance is not the 
prime object, sifted coal ashes may be used on the wooden 
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benches to a depth of an inch or so to retain a certain amount 
of moisture under potted plants and also to drain away any 
surplus that might collect as a result of watering. Finely sifted 
coal ashes spread in a deep layer over a greenhouse bench or in 
the bottom of the coldframe will make a very suitable medium 
in which to plunge little potted seedlings or small plants in 
two- or two-and-one-half-inch pots to keep them from dry- 
ing out too rapidly. A few coal ashes washed clean also make 
a good foundation in the bottom of terrariums. 

Amateurs who have bulbs to be forced occasionally resort 
to placing the pots or pans of bulbs in the coolest corner of 
the cellar, covering them over with slightly moistened coal 
ashes to encourage root formation before the bulbs are brought 
to a warm room. In the garden, coal ashes may be spread over 
the soil if it is very heavy. In the Spring, when the garden is 
dug over, the ashes will help to lighten the soil and make it 
more suitable for growing vegetables and flowers. It is a mis- 
take to assume, however, that coal ashes have fertilizing value. 
They have practically none. 





Triteleia uniflora is an attractive bulbous plant from Argentina 


THE SPRING STAR-FLOWER IN POTS 


RITELEIA (Brodiea) uniflora, a bulbous plant from 

Argentina, grows about eight inches high. Its flowers are 
a delicate violet-blue shade, with a darker colored midrib 
underneath the petals. They are flat, and swing gracefully on 
the firm green stems. 

The plants illustrated were grown in pots, in a well ven- 
tilated coldframe, and they bloomed the latter part of March, 
at which time they were removed to the living-room, near a 
sunny window, where they continued in excellent condition 
for almost a week. After the flowers had faded, the pots were 
returned to the frames, where they remained during the 
Summer. This Fall the new leaves are starting to appear, and 
the plants give promise of growing with unabated vigor. All 
in all, the Spring Star-flower is a delightful addition to the 
list of early blooming bulbs. 

—Robert M. Senior. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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MEDAL AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


R. J. HORACE McFARLAND of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
been awarded the George Robert White Medal of Honor 
by the trustees of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. This 
is generally accepted as the highest horticultural award in 
America. Dr. McFarland has distinguished himself in many 
lines of endeavor and has done much to place horticulture in 
America on a high plane. He has written several books and 
many magazine articles and has lectured in all parts of the 
country. He has been president of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation and the American Rose Society and at present is editor 
of the American Rose Annual. His work for civic betterment 
and for the conservation of the country’s natural resources has 
given him a commanding position. Dr. McFarland is a fre- 
quent contributor to Horticulture, basing his articles on the 
results obtained in the trial grounds at his beautiful estate 
known as “‘Breeze Hill’’ in Harrisburg. 

It is also announced that the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has awarded the Thomas Roland Medal to Mr. Lam- 
bertus C. Bobbink of Rutherford, N. J., who heads one of 
the largest horticultural organizations in the world, who for 
many years has labored for the development of a high stand- 
ard in the horticultural trade and whose skill in horticulture 
places him in the first rank. 

A third award is that of the Jackson Dawson Memorial 
Medal to Mr. E. G. Hill of Richmond, Ind., a veteran rose 
grower who has been responsible for the introduction of many 
of the best roses now being grown in this country and who 
enjoys a high reputation as a hybridizer and propagator of 
rose plants. 


THE BRITISH DAFFODIL 
YEAR BOOK 


HE Royal Horticultural Society has 

resumed the printing of the “‘Daffodil 
Year Book.”’ There are many observations 
of popular interest in it. For instance the 
suggestion is made that in picking daffodil 
flowers either for decoration in the house 
or for exhibition they be gathered after 
the flower has turned over and just as the 
spathe has broken and begun to show the 
color. The flowers will open satisfactorily 
in water and will be clean and uninjured 
by the weather. 

The United States is represented in the 
year book by Mr. B. Y. Morrison of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
who makes the statement that flowers can 
be raised in the United States which com- 
pare favorably with those seen in Great 
Britain. Mr. Morrison comments on daffo- 
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dil varieties, basing his remarks on his wide experience. The 
white trumpet varieties Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage, Beersheba, 
White Emperor, Quartz, Askelon and Corinth apparently 
merit special attention. The Giant Leedsii variety ‘“Tenedos 
always calls forth a delighted cry,”’ he says, going on to 
remark that: 


Older varieties like Sirdar and Lord Kitchener, are well established; Crystal 
Queen, Her Grace, Phyllida, are all common enough and usually championed. 
White Nile comes too early for the usual shows; Marmora is rarely seen 
though always exquisite; Tunis calls forth both praise and blame with ardent 
expression in either case, but Irish Pearl is much admired. 

Mitylene is always beloved and calls for a special mention. Surely here is 
an unusual flower. Of amazing vigour and floriferousness, it increases and 
spreads as rapidly as the proverbial banyan to the delight of its owners. Its 
sister seedling, White Sentinel. has been less distributed but grows with equal 
vigour and flowers magnificently. 


Mr. Morrison hails a daffodil novelty of the current season, 
Orwell, as being a plant of utterly different pedigree. His 
flowers from newly imported bulbs had such clarity and 
evenness of color in the yellow perianth and glowing deep 
orange almost scarlet cup that one bloom exhibited at a 
local show became the center of all interest, so different was 
it from anything else. In commenting on flower shows he 
urges beginners to make their selections of varieties from the 
daffodils exhibited. This method has a great advantage over 
that of choosing from exuberantly written catalogues. He 
prophesies that it will become the next great flower in Ameri- 
can popularity. 

In the notes added at the end of the book Peter R. Barr 
tells the story of the true origin of the name ‘‘Angel’s Tears’’ 
narcissus. 


In the early Spring of 1888 Peter Barr was on one of his daffodil quests 
in one of the northwestern provinces of Spain accompanied only by a young 
Spanish lad, Angel Gancedo. One day when rounding a valley Peter Barr 
spied up above him some distance away what looked like a Narcissus trian- 
drus, and sent Angel up to investigate and bring down a few bulbs. The 
slope was rather steep and the going rough and the sun very strong and by the 
time Angel returned bringing a small linen bag of bulbs he was both weary 
and cross and commenced to cry. Peter Barr then humorously labelled the 
bag ‘‘Angel’s Tears.”’ 


Many of the essays, of course, are of interest primarily to 
English readers. The year book, furthermore, is top heavy 
with material written from a commercial point of view. 
Nevertheless, daffodil specialists and amateurs alike will find 
it full of valuable information. 


AN EARLY PINK CHRYSANTHEMUM 


N the article “Perennials for Gay Autumn Gardens’’ in the 
November | issue of Horticulture, no mention is made of 
the chrysanthemum Amelia, nor have we ever seen it spoken of 
save in the catalogue of the Vermont nursery from which we 
bought a small plant last May. The nurs- 
ery listed it as a dwarf double pink chrys- 
anthemum which had wintered outside in 
Vermont, beginning to bloom in August. 
Without any pinching or nipping on 
our part, this small plant grew into a 
shapely bush about 18 inches high and 
fully as much across. The leaves were small 
and a deep glossy green. The last week in 
August the buds began to open and by the 
middle of September the little bush was a 
mass of double pink blossoms, each about 
an inch and a half across. The color is 
exceptionally good—pink without a hint 
of magenta and lightly flushed with yellow 
toward the center. 

The plant continued to bloom through 
October. Its chief merit is for garden deco- 
ration as the stems are rather short for 
picking. Its symmetrical form, good foliage 
and mass of bloom should make it invalu- 
able for late Summer color in the border. 


—Anne M. Burke. 
North Easton, Mass. 
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EVERAL short notices have appeared in Horticulture 
about the tree peonies of Professor A. P. Saunders of 
Hamilton College at Clinton, N. Y. A number of the Saun- 
ders seedlings were exhibited at the American Peony Society 
show held in Boston some years ago and were awarded the 
President’s Cup. Since that time, however, Professor Saunders 
has been doing extensive breeding, for which reason it was a 
great privilege for me last Spring to visit his garden and see 
the great quantities of seedlings he has under observation. 

I suppose that no one has ever made a similar study of the 
many species of peonies, particularly in respect to chromo- 
somes and their relationship in plant breeding. The work has 
come slowly from small beginnings because Professor Saun- 
ders is a busy college professor and can only do this in spare 
time, but he has assembled in his little garden wild species 
from many sources and has made countless crosses between 
them. Most of these crosses, he tells me, have resulted in 
nothing, but many of them have given beautiful plants. 

Peonia macrophylla crossed with others of the early group 
allied to P. officinalis and also with the later flowering named 
varieties of the Chinese peony group has given a successful 
race. Professor Saunders’ aim was to produce a race of peonies 
similar to the named varieties we have today but blooming 
from one to two weeks earlier. He has succeeded in giving us 
beautiful early flowers but, as yet, he has not the great variety, 
form, or color range that we see illustrated in such things as 
La Cygne, Walter Faxon, Phillippe Rivoire and others. The 
flowers for the most part are singles and semi-doubles with 
great masses of stamens or petaloids in the center. They are, 
however, of many colors and of shimmering and fascinating 
beauty as they are blown about in the sunlight on Professor 
Saunders’ hilltop. 

In addition to the herbaceous peonies, Professor Saunders 
grows countless tree peonies from seed, not only the Japanese 
types but hybrids made between the Moutan named varieties 
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and P. lutea. The best of these seedlings has been named 
Argosy and it is in commerce to a slight extent, and there are 
a number of others on the way which may prove equally 
interesting. 

Professor Saunders believes in keeping his seeds and seed- 
lings well protected and places all his seed boxes in a root 
cellar where they have a cool even temperature over many 
months before they germinate. 

A visit with a skillful grower and enthusiastic plant 
breeder like Professor Saunders can never fail to be an inspira- 
tion to any one interested in gardening and I hope that his 
name and fame will become much better known in the next 
few years than they have been, for here certainly is a plant 
breeder worthy of the greatest praise. 


gee R. HORACE GALLATIN has sent me a photo- 
graph of a remarkable fern-leaf beech which grows 
on her estate, ‘“Chepstow,’’ at Newport, R. I., and I have 
pleasure in reproducing it on this page because of the beautiful 
appearance of the tree and its large size. As the illustration 
shows, the boughs of this tree sweep the ground in an un- 
usually graceful manner. ‘This is because the tree is planted on 
a mound about three feet high. The trunk has a circumference 
of eleven feet and six inches two feet from the mound, and 
the boughs have an extreme spread of 65 feet. The tree is 56 
feet high. 

Mrs. Gallatin tells me that this tree is supposed to be one 
of two brought from England in pots about 100 years ago. 
The other tree now stands in the grounds of the Redwood 
Library in Newport. Both trees attract much attention because 
of their size, their symmetry and their attractive habit of 
growth. It is pleasing to find that interest in the cultivation 
of ornamental trees continues unabated. Nothing about an 
estate gives it greater distinction than trees of this character. 





A remarkable fern-leaf Beech at Newport, R. 1., brought in a pot from England about a century ago 
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them with life-giving humus—for years. Quickly reha- 
bilitates. Apply about one-half inch thick — now. 


10 bushel bag, $3 freight paid 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC., 165-K John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston—177 Milk Street 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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HORTICULTURE 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE 


N thinking over the past chrysanthemum season, certain 

points on the culture of the garden varieties come to 
mind. It is generally recognized, of course, that better plants 
and flowers will result if the old clumps are dug up every 
Spring and divided. Before setting back the youngest shoots 
that are well rooted, the soil should be well enriched with 
manure or other fertilizers. A few kinds, however, do not 
reach their full maturity until the second year and should, 
therefore, be left undisturbed until the second season is past. 
This is particularly true of all the short-growing kinds such 
as Early Bronze, Barbara Cumming and Frances Whittlesey. 
Persons who have divided their plants annually have not yet 
grown these varieties to perfection. 

Then there is the other extreme of plants making a tall, 
rangy growth in one year. It is a common sight to see them 
tied to stakes with string drawn tightly about the middle of 
the plants, giving them the appearance of sheaves of wheat. 
Chrysanthemums of this type can be kept down by pinching 
them back two or three times early in the season. This will 
make them branch more freely near the base and will produce 
bushier growth of medium height. 

Of course, the tall growth of chrysanthemums may be 
checked in a measure by avoiding the use of fertilizers which 
contain a large percentage of nitrogen. It is best to feed the 
plants only potash or superphosphate. 


THE BLUE WING FLOWER FROM CHINA 
ORENIA FOURNIERI COMPACTA is one of the 


choicest of annuals, yet, though introduced from Cochin, 
China, over 50 years ago, it is rarely seen in home gardens. 
It belongs to the figwort family and in habit somewhat re- 
sembles the nemesia. The generic name is derived from the 
name of a Swedish botanist, the Rev. Olaf Toren, and the 
specific name after a Mr. Fournier. 

Current catalogues, both European and American, describe 
the “blue wing flower’’ meagerly and in some cases inaccu- 
rately; others ignore it entirely, evidently unaware of its 
beauty and usefulness. Notwithstanding, it is an exquisite 
plant for the open border and rock garden, or as a basket 
subject in conservatories or porches, and will yield a wealth 
of the richest flowers during August and September from seed 
sown in a coldframe in May. It has been generally supposed 
that the torenia had to be sown and grown in a greenhouse 
in order to be big enough to plant out. In New Jersey this is 
not necessary. 

This annual is altogether a charming edging plant and 
should help to add variety and beauty to the rock garden 
during August and September. One catalogue calls the torenia 
the ‘““Wishbone flower’ (no doubt, from the shape of the 
arched anthers) but this does not convey much, as the illusion 
is not evident enough to the casual flower lover. 

—R. M. Crockett. 
Cranford, N. J. 


A CONVOLVULUS FOR ROCK GARDENS 


ONVOLVULUS mautitanicus, which originated in 
Africa, furnishes one of the most pleasing blues for rock 
gardens. The flowers are like small morning glories of peri- 
winkle blue with slightly ribbed contour. It is generally con- 
ceded that this lovely plant is not hardy in New England 
but anyone who has a coldframe can easily winter the plant 
over and I believe its loveliness in the garden will generously 
repay the extra care given. Although this plant is a trailer, 
growing by underground runners, it is decidedly not a spreader 
and it certainly shall continue in my garden as one of the finest. 
—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 


Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











Burpee’s 
Seeds 


Grow 


Burpee’s Seeds, backed 
by the famous Burpee 
guarantee, have been 
famous for 59 years as 
the best that grow. 
Write today for 
BURPEE’S 
Garden Book Free 
Describes all best flowers and vegetables. Lower 
prices. Write for it today. Beautiful new chrysan- 
themum-flowered Calendula Sunshine, pkt. worth 
25c, for only 10c¢ postpaid. Write for Book free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 


793 BURPEE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 


Burpee’s 3 














oe as 


At the Century of Progress, 
BRAND’S PEONIES scored 119 
points of a possible 130! Six 
first awards, two seconds, one 
third; American Peony Society 
mae, Gold Medal. Hansina Brand 
aa ee poony won the Farr Memorial 
ee Gold Medal (“Best Flower in 
im the Show’’). 

Send for New Fall Catalog 

} Over 200 gorgeous varieties—singles, 
4 doubles, Japs—all colors—early, mid- 
season, late. New French Own-Root 
Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. 
Write today. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 











FALL LIST 


featuring many new varieties 


GLADIOLUS 


now ready. 
Send a postal for your copy 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 

















HORTICULTURE 
PROTECTING FRUIT TREES FROM MICE 


HE wire guard is the most common protective method for 

protecting trees from mice. Young orchards where clean 
cultivation is practiced are usually free of mice. The elimina- 
tion of cover from the trunks of the trees for a distance of 
three or more feet is helpful. Winter prunings left in the 
orchard for the mice to chew may prevent the mice from 
attacking the trees. A few orchardists use a repellent wash on 
the trees, but this method is not recommended at present. 

The disadvantages of the above measures are as follows: 
Wire guards do not prevent the mice from working under the 
wire or over the wire in the case of heavy snows. The cost of 
wiring old trees is high. Clean cultivation is generally not 
practiced after the first few years so that the mulch system as 
later used provides favorable cover for mice. The labor cost 
of cleaning cover from about the trees may be high compared 
with the results obtained, since the mice may work these areas 
under cover of snow. None of the surface control methods are 
effective against pine mice which make their runs several 
inches below the surface of the ground. 

The poison bait method was developed to control pine mice 
and is used by many orchardists as the main or supplementary 
method for controlling meadow mice. There is less risk in 
destroying mice in the orchard than allowing them to breed 
and using methods to keep them from the trees. 

During the last four years over 50,000 pounds of prepared 
mouse bait have been used in New England and New York. 
It is prepared under the supervision of the United States 
Biological Survey and distributed by co-operative organiza- 
tions at cost. Full details regarding this bait will be furnished 
by this office. 


WHY EVERGREENS DROP THEIR LEAVES 


Pine and arborvitae trees on my grounds are shedding their leaves rapidly. 
Every time the wind blows, more of them come off. Is there some disease or 
insect attacking my trees? They look healthy except for the brown leaves. 


HIS is the normal time of year for the browning and 
dropping of the old leaves of pine and arborvitz in par- 





ticular. This invariably attracts notice, and when it is at its | 


height arouses apprehension iest it be abnormal in extent, or 
possibly an indication of disease of one kind or another. There 
has been, in this section, fully as much of this ripening as 
usual, and yet, so far as my observation is concerned, it is 
limited very largely if not entirely to last year’s foliage. The 
situation is not such as to occasion apprehension, in my 
judgment. 

There are here and there trees which show more serious 
symptoms. In a few instances all of the leaves on one side of a 


tree or all of those on an individual tree dried up early in | 


September, some weeks before the normal time. An exami- 


tissues. One may also note, in certain cases, successively shorter | 


growth during the last three or four years. These conditions 
are serious, and in many instances date back to drought in- 
juries of several years before. In the case of valued trees, feed- 
ing is advisable to stimulate growth, and severe pruning or 


thinning in order to reduce the amount of wood and thus | 


lessen the moisture demands upon the roots during the Winter. 
—E. P. Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 


GOOD ANEMONE FOR ROCK GARDENS 


T a time when color is not plentiful in the rock garden, 
the anemone September Charm opens its large flowers of 
apple-blossom pink, with petals much broader than the usual 
run of Anemone japonica. It grows only about eight inches 


high, has very good foliage, and fits into the rock garden as if | 


it “‘belonged.’’ Against a rock or a background of small 
junipers it is very effective and it has a long blooming season. 
—Anne M. Burke. 


North Easton, Mass. 
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Attractive Christmas boxes of North- 
ern greens, red berries and blue Jun- 
iper will add a decorative touch to 
your home not only at Christmas but 
throughout the Fall season. Size of 
box — 28x9x6 prepaid anywhere on 
receipt of price— 


$1.75 each 


Not only is our box of especial inter- 
est but a combination of our wreaths, 
centerpieces, baskets and roping 
used in decoration is particularly 
charming. 

Write for our free booklet describing these 


WOODWARD FLORIST 
WALPOLE, N. H. 





The HOUSE of QUALITY 


Offers a choice line of 
JAPANESE IRIS — GERMAN IRIS 
EVERGREENS —- SHADE TREES 
AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS 
PEONIES — HARDY PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS — VINES 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, NEWBURYPORT 
MASSACHUSETTS 








Plant Dreer Roses Now 


Dreer Roses are strong, two-year-old, field- 
grown dormant plants which will bloom beau- 
tifully next Summer if planted now. Outstand- 
ing offerings include the ‘Mrs. J. D. Eisele” 
Rose and the famous ‘‘Dreer Dozen’’—an ex- 
ceptional value in fine roses. Write for your 
copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue, which lists 
bulbs, roses, plants and seeds for Fall planting. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila. Pa. 














ROCK and 
ALPINE PLANTS 


‘ , . ‘ type d ieties never 
nation may reveal a decided lack of moisture in the woody | Sa Sere See wees 


before listed in nursery catalogues 

in this country. Rock Garden Bulbs. 
Fine list of Heathers, Dwarf 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


Catalogue on how to have Continuous 
Bloom in the Rock Garden upon request. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 





Lily-of-the-Valley 
Start Cold Storage Pips 
NOW FOR CHRISTMAS 


25 for $2.00; 100 $7.00 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQ., BOSTON, MASS. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - . MASS. 











Gifts 
FOR GARDENERS 


Send for leaflet suggesting Ohristmas 
presents that garden lovers will enjoy. 


AMY HORE 
Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 





Established 39 Years 


Pulverized 
Peat Moss $2.50 Bale 
Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 


Sheep Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Bone Meal 2.25 100 ibs. 
Special Prices in Quantities 
Special Prices F.0.B. Cars, 
Philadelphia 
QUALITY GRASS SEEDS 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. UPSAL ST. *Phone GER. 0320 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








No Shooting — Do Not Enter! 
Post your land; save your birds 
Cloth posters, full size, $1 dozen 

postpaid 

Waterproof, long lasting, well printed, legal 

WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 





Flower Holding Scissors 


cut and hold a flower at the same time, 
eliminate thorn scratches, guaranteed not 
to rust, beautiful finish, raised rose design 
on handles, attractively boxed, $1.35 post- 
paid, cash with order. 


GARDEN CLUB SCISSOR CO. 
3387 Ingleside Rd., Shaker Heights, Ohio. 





Holiday Gifts for Your Garden Friends 
S-L-N PLANT STAKES and LABELS 


Stakes and labels of distinction which add 
atility and beauty to any garden. 


624” and 6 36” stakesfor....... $1.00 
12 24” and 12 36” stakes for ....... 2.00 
12 18”, 12 24” and 12 36” stakes for 3.00 


A box of 20 S-L-N labels for $1.00 
Postpaid to any address on receipt of check 


W. B. ESSELEN, 80 soyYLSTON srT., 


Rock Gardens 


If you want reliable advice on rock garden- 
Chronicle. Every 
contains useful information on that 
subject. Sold by mail, 


BOSTON 





ing, read the Gardeners’ 
issue 
only. 25¢ a copy or 
$2.00 per year. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 





FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


] A favorite with amateur grow- 
exs. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 
| Answers to readers’ problems. 
| Helpful hints to correspond- 
ents. Reports of tests. More 
facts and special information 


| regarding flower growing than 

i} any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 

seven monthly issues $1.00 

FLOWER GROWER 

ALBANY, N. Y. 








115 NO. BROADWAY 
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NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Abercrombie, John. (821 West Pender St., Vancouver, B.C., Canada.) 
“Native seeds of the Pacific Northwest.” 

Ballego, J. G., & Sons. (Leiden, Holland.) “Most complete list of new 
dahlias, 1933-4.” 

Berry, S. S. (1145 West Highland Ave., Redlands, Cal.) “Irises for 
your garden, 1933-4.” 

Boekibu, Tanaka. (24 Nipponbashi 5-chome, Osaka, Japan.) “List of 
alpine plants native to Japan, 1933-4.” 

Bruns, Joh. (Bad Zwischenahn, Germany) (Catalog of trees and 
shrubs, 1933-4.) 

Dauernheim Corporation. (Wantagh, L. I., N. Y.) “Hardy perennial 
plants, rock and bedding plants, annuals, roses, evergreens.” 

Fruitland Nurseries. (Augusta, Ga.) “Season 1933-4.” “Fresh from the 
nursery row.” (General catalog.) 

Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. (Shelburne, Vt.) (Native plant material for 
unusual holiday decorations.) 

Hewitt & Co., Ltd. (The Nurseries, Solihull, Warwickshire, Engl.) 
“Worthwhile delphiniums, hardy plants, roses, shrubs, and Dutch 
bulbs. 1933-4.” 

Hillemeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) “Fall 1933, Spring 1934.” 

Kohankie & Son. (Painesville, Ohio.) “Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
roses, herbaceous perennials, Fall 1933, Spring 1934.” 

Kunderd, A. E. (Goshen, Ind.) (Bulbs, roots, etc.) 

Lark Meadows Iris Gardens. (West Mansfield, Mass.) “Irises, hemero- 
callises, peonies, sedums, sempervivums, rockery plants, and other 
perennials, Fall 1933, Season 1934.” 

Le-Mac Nurseries, Inc. (Hampton, Va.) “Fall and spring, 1933-4. 
Azaleas, broad-leaved evergreens, new and rare shrubs.” 

Linville Nurseries. (Linville, No. Car.) ‘“Azaleas, kalmias, rhododen- 
drons, hemlocks, and other hardy plants, Fall 1933, and Spring 1934.” 

——— Cactus Garden. (Route 3, San Diego, Cal.) “Cactus and succu- 
ents.” 

New England Aquarium. (F. W. Schumacher, Megr., 761 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass.) “Aquarium catalog, plants, fishes, 
supplies. Water lilies, pool-plants, perennials, and rock plants.” 

Paramount Nurseries. (West Grove, Pa.) “Regal roses.” 

Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Inc. (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) “Plants for 
rock gardens.” 

Sheffield Bulb Farm. (Vashon Island, Burton, Wash.) 
grown ‘lilies.” 

Stocking, C. H. (San Jose, Cal.) “Roses, 1933-34.” 

Tantau, Math. (Uetersen in Holstein, Germany.) “Preisliste herbst 
1933, friihjahr 1934.” (Roses.) 


A GUIDE BOOK TO FLORIDA’S TREES 


“Distinctive Tropical Trees,’’ by Nellie Irene Stevenson. Published by the 
author, Fayette, Iowa. Price $1.00. 


ISTINCTIVE Tropical Trees,’ the original booklet 

by Miss Stevenson on the more common tropical trees 

of Florida, has been enlarged so that 70 are now described. 
The trees selected are those likely to arouse the curiosity of 
Winter visitors in Florida. Each tree is carefully described as 
to its leaves, flowers, fruit, bark and general appearance. Inter- 


“American 


| esting notes as to the commercial or ornamental value of the 
_ tree are included. 











MRS. WILDER’S ROCK GARDEN BOOK 


“*The Rock Garden;’’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran Outdoor Books, Garden City, New York. Price $1.50. 


RS. WILDER’S new book is new only in the sense that 

all of the material strictly pertaining to rock gardens 
which appeared in her earlier volume, ‘‘Adventures in My 
Garden and Rock Garden,”’ is now printed separately in an 
inexpensive volume. Prepared in this way, however, it will 
no doubt be very acceptable to the amateur seeking expert 
guidance. Extensive descriptive lists of plant materials will be 
found and ample space is given to designing and planting a 
rock garden, together with cultural notes. 


THE STORY OF A WEEK-END GARDEN 


“In a Week-End Garden,’” by Maude Stewart Welch. Published by Sears 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York. Price $2.50. 


ERSONS who enjoy country living—and they are in- 
creasing in number every year—will delight in reading the 
experiences of a family from New York that built a small 
country home on Long Island where they might live in the 


| country and garden on week-ends. The story of their experi- 


ences for one year is recounted by Mrs. Welch in her book, 
“In a Week-End Garden,’ more or less after the manner of a 
diary, month by month. The story is an intimate one, telling 


| of the thrills and complications in building the house, fur- 


nishing it and planting the garden. 
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CLASSIFIED 


HEMENWAY LECTURES: “A Livable 
Garden” and other illustrated lectures, 
Garden Course for clubs. Write for com- 
plete list with costs to H. D. Hemenway, 
Holden, Mass. 








Plant wild flower seeds now. Send for cata- 
logue. A. E. Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





CACTI—Of the Southwest. New Fall price 
lists now ready. Send for your free price 
list. Jack D. Whiteman, Roswell, New 
Mexico. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Single man, age 25 (American), wants posi- 
tion as greenhouse assistant or gardener of 
small estate. Six years’ experience, includ- 
ing fruit (peaches and grapes) and two 
years at A. C. Burrage’s growing orchids. 
Can drive automobile. Excellent references. 
bs J. L., Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, 
ass. 





Engagement as private estate caretaker 
desired, either manager, supervising gar- 
dener or skilled foreman. American born, 
Scotch-Irish parentage, 45 years of age, 
married, one child. Life-time skilled train- 
ing on private estates. 12 years in charge 
of one estate, and 14 years in last engage- 
ment. Will consider any locality. Can fur- 
nish best of references both as to qualifica- 
tions and character. W. W. H., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Field work and selling. Man, 26 years of 
age, desires position. Trained in propagat- 
ing and raising of perennials and other 
nursery stock. Has had good orchard ex- 
perience, also selling experience. P. F. J., 
Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position on private estate as care- 
taker, knowledge of gardens, nursery 
stock, rockeries, flowers, and everything 
pertaining to economical upkeep of estate. 
19 years last place. American, married, no 
children. References of character and abil- 
ity. M. D. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Trained floriculturist and writer wishes 
position as secretary or companion to per- 
son of horticultural interests. Careful 
driver; experienced traveller. Contacts 
more important than salary. Address W., 
Care of ‘Horticulture,’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker-gardener. 
Cultivated, responsible man. Treasurer of a 
Westchester County Garden Club recently. 
Married, daughter 14. Very moderate pay. 
Frank Sherwood, 22 Cooley Street, Pleas- 
antville, New York. 





Gardener, English, single, 29 years old de- 
sires position in charge on a small place, 
or assistant on a large one, greenhouse pre- 
ferred. Experienced in greenhouse work, 
flowers, vegetables, and lawns. Has been 
in charge of large cut flower gardens and 
show gardens. B. E., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener and greenhouse man wants posi- 
tion. Single, 28 years old, eight years’ ex- 
perience. Good references. G. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Woman, graduate of the Penn. School of 
Horticulture, wishes position. Subjects: 
floriculture, landscape design, botany, 
woody ornamentals and farm management. 
G. W., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Orchid grower: General greenhouse and 
estate work. Married, 42 years of age. Best 
of references. G. K., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





I would like to place my gardener, care- 
taker, general man, phone Longwood 0240 
after 5 P.M. or write T. R. Maxwell, Brook- 
line Country Club, Brookline, Mass. 





Experienced gardener, married, one child, 
wishes position as superintendent or care- 
taker. Best references. Box 55, Woodbury, 
L. I. 


















